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In recent years there has been a revival of interest in the great historic Christian con ptipflyocation, 


especially in its bearing on contemporary ethical standards. We undertake this wok 


“Vocation” is, from the Christian point of view, one of 
the most significant words in our vocabulary. In that 
word the church and the secular world meet in striking 
fashion. For Christianity has always made much of voca- 
tion, or “calling,” while the secular world has taken over 
the term as equivalent to “occupation.” From one point 
of view this is ironical, for no explicit religious mean- 
ing remains in the secular term, vocation. Yet from 
another viewpoint this coincidence in terminology ex- 
presses the essential aim of the Christian apostolate: to 
make every occupation a vocation in a spiritual and ethical 
sense. It scarcely need be said that the reference here is 
not to specifically religious vocations, such as the minis- 
try, but to “calling” in general. 

Another way to see the Christian significance of voca- 
tion is to note that within the Christian tradition itself 
the word has two meanings. First, it signifies the ‘‘cali” 
to a spiritual life, whatever one’s occupation may be. 
Secondly, it means the call to a specific occupation, one’s 
own daily work, as the special sphere in which one is to 
discover and do the will of God. The problem, then, is 
to make the first meaning, the call to the spiritual life, 
relevant to the second, one’s daily work. To illustrate: 

During the First World War, a group of Brittish 
Quaker employers undertook to explore their vocational 
responsibilities in the light of their Christian profession. 
They said to themselves, in effect, “\We are Christians, 
bearers of the Quaker testimony; we are also employers 
of labor. What is the bearing of fact number one on fact 
number two?” These Quakers reported the results of 
many conferences in a volume entitled Quakerisin and 
Industry. A paragraph in it reads as follows: 

“Some employer may tell us that we are asking him to 
draw too many practical inferences from a_ religious 
formula. But the conception of the divine worth of life 
is more than a formula. It is a vantage ground, from 
which we can survey the whole field of social and indus- 
trial life, seeing in it, not sheer blind turmoil, but a vast 
meaning and a vast hope. There is but one way of escap- 
ing from the implications of such a conviction—to aban- 
don it entirely, to forsake the vantage ground, and to 
forget the only vision that could dominate our whole 
lives. Then the world of industry may revert to a soul- 
less chaos in which we strive for our own ends. But 
those ends, even as we achieve them, will seem meaning- 
less and vain.” 


plore this field. 


Vocation and the Secular Order 


The objective of what is called the “social gospel” has 
been to make the impact of Christianity upon the secular 
order of society as effective as possible. We went through 
a period of pronouncement-making in which religious 
bodies and agencies sought to be prophetic by offering 
radical critiques of the existing order. These prophetic 
declarations were doubtless authentic for the most part 
as judgments upon the unchristian aspects of society; 
yet they seemed to be rather ineffectual. From the mid- 
century vantage point two things appear to have been 
wrong with those pronouncements. First, they were largely 
clerical: relatively few laymen participated. This ran 
counter to what has always been assumed to be the genius 
of Protestantism, with its emphasis on the “universal 
priesthood of believers.” Secondly, the pronouncements 
ran away beyond any existing discipline of life which the 
constituency of the churches was willing to impose upon 
itself. War was “renounced” as an unmitigated evil in 
the name of church bodies which had relatively few con- 
vinced pacifists among their members. The profit motive 
was condemned in the name of church bodies in which 
few socialists were to be found. When the showdown 
came, the discrepancy between public testimony and pri- 
vate practice became a yawning gulf that swallowed up 
the testimony. 

This experience suggested that the Church would never 
make an effective impact upon an unchristian world until 
it developed an internal discipline corresponding to its 
outward testimony; in other words a disciplined voca- 
tional practice. This is obviously a very different thing 
from saying that we can never have a good society until 
the members of society are converted; which suggests 
that conversion can be effectual in isolation from social life. 
Rather, it became evident that the regeneration of human 
life requires both changes in persons and changes in so- 
ciety; and a disciplined vocational practice seems to be 
the most potent force one can bring to bear upon the secu- 
lar social order. 

This is perhaps the main reason for the new and grow- 
ing interest within Protestantism in the study of Chris- 
tian ethics by vocational groups, in the spirit of the 
Quaker project above referred to. Writing on “The 
Christian and His Occupation” Dr. J. H. Oldham, one 
of the outstanding British ecumenical leaders, quotes the 
comment of an industrialist—one who, he says, is also a 
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competent theologian—on the familiar slogan, “Laborare 
est orare,” to work is to pray. “Can a financier or a ma- 
chine-tender,” this layman asks, “really pray at his work 
today? Can he practice the presence of God as he plans 
his next deal or struggles against the monotony of his 
nut-tightening? . . . Let us admit without reservation 
that, unless in each case the Christian can answer these 
questions with a simple affirmative, he must if he is logi- 
cal, give up either his Christianity or his activity in re- 
lation to money or the machine. Full acceptance of the 
doctrine that work is prayer leads in fact to the conclu- 
sion that many of our present industrial activities should 
be classed, as lending money at usury and the gladiator’s 
occupation were once classed, as callings which no Chris- 
tian can pursue.” 
An Ecumenical Summons 


The World Council of Churches is trying to compen- 
sate the long neglect of this vocational emphasis in 
Christian education. Here are some passages from the 
Amsterdam reports of the Council: 

“... The layman has his duties in the Church in wor- 
ship and stewardship. He is charged also with a task in 
the world outside. . . . For most people the field of wit- 
ness lies in the place where they do their daily work. The 
way in which they do their job or exercise their profes- 
sion must be unmistakably Christian.” (From the Report 
on The Witness of the Church to God’s Design.) 

“,.. One of the most creative developments in the con- 
temporary Church is the practice of groups of Christians 
facing much the same problems in their occupations to 
pray and take counsel together in order to find out what 
they should do as Christians.” (From the Report on The 
Church and the Disorder of Society.) 

“. .. How can men and women who stand in the stress 
... Of life be helped to see how they can obey just there 
the will of God? The fact is that in their occupations, 
whether they are doctors, lawyers, industrialists, farmers, 
steel workers, etc., they live in an increasingly secularized 
world. How to live and work there as Christians, as 
members of the Church; how to give witness to their 
faith; how to think about the bearing of the Christian 
faith on the economic, social, political and cultural re- 
alities and backgrounds, is for most of them a mystery. 
They are left to their own wits, which means that they 
largely live a life divided into two separate compartments, 
resulting in frustration and the weakening of spiritual 
vitality. The Church is for them not their source of 
strength and light, but a place for the satisfaction of a 
religious need isolated from the everyday realities of a 
modern world moulded by the effects of industrialism, 
technics and standardization.” (From the Report on The 
Significance of the Laity in the Church.) 


Some Significant Experiments 


A sketch of what is going on in European countries by 
way of implementing this concern for Christian vocation 
is found in one of the series of Papers of the Ecumenical 
Institute, Geneva, Switzerland, entitled Professional Life 
as Christian Vocation.’ It contains narrative and descrip- 
tive accounts of a number of independent movements in 
European Christianity, most of which secm to have 
sprung up spontaneously out of the shock and disillusion 
of the Second World War. In the Foreword, Suzanne 
de Dietrich has this to say: 

“The crisis provoked in Europe by the Hitler Regime 
revealed how far and deep the process of secularisation 


1 Oikumene, Geneva, 1949. 75 cents. 


had gone. Not only was the Church a minority within 
the nation, but the process of secularisation was cuttin: 
right through the Church so that the lay membership lived 
a double life, accepting the standards of the world in 
matters of the world.” 


In view of the strained relationships between the Prot- 
estant and Catholic churches in this country, the follow. 
ing comment by Miss de Dietrich is especially significant, 
“In all fairness,” she writes, “it should be acknowledged 
that the Church which seems to have been first in seeing 
the need for recapturing and mobilising the lay forces, has 
been the one where the separation line between priest- 
hood and laity has been drawn most sharply: the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


“Pius XI has defined Catholic Action as ‘the participa- 
tion of the laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy of the 
Church,’ and the movement, already started under the 
pontificate of Pius X, expanded greatly between the two 
world wars. The aim of the movement is to submit the 
whole of life to the Lordship of Christ. . . . It started 
from the conviction that in a large and secularised world, 
men and women living in a given social environment 
could only be won back to the Christian faith from with- 
in, that is by men and women sharing their conditions of 
life. The sociological hackground of each milieu should 
be studied and the methods of approach adapted to the 
needs and problems of each specific group.” 


The vocational inquiry is marked by what Miss de 
Dietrich calls a “concern for more basic thinking in the 
realm of Christian social ethics as applied to the various 
walks of life.” When vocational consciousness becomes 
disturbed and takes on a mood of self-criticism it becomes 
an instrumentality of Christian witness. Without this ele- 
ment of concern the concept of vocation is merely secu- 
lar, signifying nothing more than occupation. The sev- 
eral accounts contained in the Institute’s report are re- 
piete with references to social and economic stresses and 
strains to which the new vocational movements have re- 
acted not protectively, but positively and courageously. 

Sigtuna Foundation in Sweden is one of the older 
movements. Established in 1917, it has had, says the In- 
stitute’s report, as “one of its essential aims to bring to- 
gether ministers and theologians with representatives of 
diferent groups within society for a frank exchange of 
convictions and experiences, and for a common study of 
the bearing of the Christian faith on vocational life. 
Through the years a long series of conferences has been 
organised between ministers and doctors, workers, indus- 
trialists, journalists, sportsmen, etc.” 

Johannesstift. the German equivalent of Sigtuna, origi- 
nated between the two wars and was suppressed by the 
Nazis. A striking feature was the collaboration between 
ministers and physicians, out of which came 28 pamphlets 
under the serial title, “Doctor and Pastor of the Soul.” 
The three main psychotherapeutic schools, those of Freud, 
Adler and Jung, were repreesnted in the group. 

The account of the Evangelical Academies in Germany 
begins with a somewhat surprising comment: that the 
church in that country has suffered from an “over-empha- 
sis on theology.” Some American observers used to think 
that, but the Germans, in the years between the wars, 
were wont to write off such criticisms as expressions of 
“Activismus” which they regarded as an American dis- 
ease. The Academy seems to be responding to the shock 
of nazification which forced on German Christianity such 
questions as these: “Why did the German Evangelical 
Church not make a stronger stand against National- 
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Socialism? Is not one of the answers that Christianity 
had become a private individual matter?” It is pointed 
out that “the Lutheran doctrine of the Two Realms, 
strengthened by the state church system, had led the 
Church to be silent in face of worldly events. Pietism 
with its emphasis on personal conversion had limited the 
Gospel to God and the Soul. . . . The pastor was placed 
high up in his pulpit, and the congregation sat far below, 
listening to him proclaiming timeless truths. His lan- 
guage tended to become more and more abstract and 
Christian doctrine more and more unintelligible. The 
abstract language undermined the effect of the Church’s 
preaching and her authority in the nation. The Confes- 
sional Church’s warning of the Nazis’ ‘serpents-eggs’ 
were neither heard nor understood.” 

The comment that Christianity had become “a private 
individual matter,” exactly the formula used in American 
secularist writing, states the essence of the problem: the 
divorce of religion from the common life and from its 
ordering by law or by convention. This is why the re- 
cent decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court in the Everson 
and McCollum cases have aroused so much concern 
anong Christians. Their purport was well stated by some 
eminent and earnest advocates of the doctrine embodied 
in them: “the restriction of religion to the realm of a 
private as distinguished from a public concern.” The es- 
sence of the social gospel and of the new concern for 
Christian vocation is the affirmation of the contrary posi- 
tion. It is pertinent to recall here that the reason Rome 
persecuted the early Christians was that they were un- 
willing to keep their religion “a private concern.” 

Consider some of the questions propounded to the Ger- 
man Evangelical Academies by vocational groups: 


From the lawyers—“Once we believed ourselves to be 
just judges when we applied the nation’s law to everybody 
without respect of persons. What are we to do when the 
nation’s law becomes unjust? Is there an ‘Archimedean 
Point’ from which we can unhinge the unjust law? Does 
Natural Law exist, and if so, where do we find it?” The 
“natural law” referred to is, of course, the “natural moral 
law” of which theologians speak as the source of all valid 
man-made law. 

From the doctors—“Can you tell us: What is Man? 
Can you tell us whether abortion is murder, or where it 
is morally permitted? Are there moral powers |sanc- 
tions] against suicide? Does a connection between dis- 
ease and sin exist?” 

From the teachers—“All our ideals are shattered. The 
Third Reich meant the cheapening of all values. The 
youth of today does not trust us any more as the ideals 
preached to them have revealed themselves as masks of 
the devil. . . . Will you help us to find a new basis for 
education on a deeper foundation than the ideal of 
Reason ?” 

From the “practical economists”—‘We doubt whether 
work is still worth while. Once we had a saying: ‘Hon- 
esty is the best policy.’ But being honest today means 
having exhausted our stocks tomorrow. What are we to 
do? Are we to obey the laws and go bankrupt, or are we 
to take illegal action to keep [the] economy going?” 

All of them, we are told, agreed on one point: “ ‘Our 
questions cannot be answered by sermons.’ We want to 
start a conversation. The pastors have to get to know real 
life. Together with them we want to look for new ways.” 

The movement has run into labor-management difficul- 
ties. At a conference attended by many Workers’ Coun- 
cils’ representatives the chronicler says: “We made it 
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clear that the Church answers ‘Yes’ to the Trade Unions. 
. . . Further, we approved the workers’ claim to their 
right of co-management in the works, without tying our- 
selves down to details. The result of the Conference was 
a unanimous resolution.” The workers were enthusiastic, 
the employers not so. Some effort was made to halt this 
sort of thing by complaints to the Church Government, 
but without success. But the aim of the exploration is 
wholly non-partisan. 

The Christian Frontier is known to many of our read- 
ers through its organ the Christian News-Letter, which 
has been succeeded by The Frontier, carrying on the 
tradition. It is a British movement whose purpose is 
stated thus: “Those who wish to act as Christians in the 
secular affairs of society need the counsel, friendship and 
support of others who have a similar purpose and are 
confronted in their daily work with similar decisions. 
No adequate attempt has thus far been made to promote 
such consultation and cooperation among those who ad- 
here to the Christian faith or the Christian ethic and are 
actively engaged in politics, industry, the professions or 
other spheres of practical activity.” The account of the 
Frontier’s group activities includes this interesting para- 
graph: 

“There is, for example, a group, including members of 
Parliament from both sides of the House, engaged upon 
the subject of Christianity and Politics; a group which 
has worked for two or three years on questions relating 
to responsibility in the economic system; a group of doe- 
tors who are studying the problems that confront the 
Christian doctor in his profession, and who expect to pro- 
duce a book on the subject; and a group (in association 
with the Student Christian Movement) examining with 
great thoroughness the functions of the universities in 
modern society and preparing material for a book.” 

The Iona Community in Scotland has been extensively 
publicized in this country. (See INFORMATION SERVICE 
for March 9, 1946, and February 22, 1947.) A number 
of other movements are included in the report by the 
Ecumenical Institute, but those mentioned here give the 
“feel” of what may prove to be some of the most signifi- 
cant developments in Christendom. In a summary state- 
ment by a French pastor occurs this diagnostic conclu- 
sion: ‘All our churches suffer from the same evil: cleri- 
calism. We can say [broadly speaking] that they have 
become priests’ churches: they form in practice a closed 
spiritual and ecclesiastical domain from which the men 
who live in the world and struggle with the world’s prob- 
lems are more and more excluded, and in which they 
feel less and less at home. . . . The members of the Church 
have let themselves become more and more worldly. In- 
stead of being a community, the Church has too often 
become a pulpit and a congregation; then the congrega- 
tion has become sparser, and in many cases, finally there 
remains only the pulpit. The Church has become an af- 
fair of clerics.” The theologians, we are told, accuse the 
laymen of “attacking their problems in the spirit and 
from the point of view of the world. On the other side 
the lavmen have a grievance against the theologians for 
living in a disincarnate spirituality and for refusing to 
see the problems which arise.” This states the problem 
the new movements are grappling with. 


Further Exploration 
Among the projects announced by the Ecumenical In- 
stitute for the current calendar year are the following, 
to be conducted at the Institute’s headquarters at the 
Chateau de Bossey, Celigny, Switzerland: 
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A conference of biologists and theologians on the chal- 
lenge of modern biology to the Christian thinking man ; 
a conference of workers in social services sponsored by 
state, church or private enterprises, and of specialists in 
social welfare; a course for lay men and women of the 
technical professions; a conference of sociologists and 
theologians on the legitimate and necessary place of the 
sociological approach in the strategy of the Church ; a con- 
ference of men and women in the medical profession. 

In this country there are certain approximations to 
these vocational undertakings. Pendle Hill, the Laymen’s 
Movement for a Christian World, Kirkridge, Inc., and 
the newly formed Department of the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life of the Federal Council of Churches all have 
a vocational angle, in that they challenge people to face 
the implications of Christianity for their vocations—the 
Christian meaning of work. But a systematic and sus- 
tained educational attack on the problem. still awaits 
initiation. 

However, beginnings are being made. A good example 
was the assembling last winter, by the Council for Social 
Action, of a number of school administrators who are 
members of Congregational Christian Churches for con- 
sideration of their professional problems in the light of 
the Christian faith. Under the same auspices were the 
meetings of a group of dairy farmers at Emerald Grove, 
Wisconsin. Several farmers and a few non-farming 
neighbors, led by Pastor Louis Poppe, asked themselves 
the question: What does it mean to be a Christian dairy 
farmer? 

At first the group met monthly to discuss the problem, 
later, “as the excitement grew,” twice a week. A statement 
giving their answer to the question has recently been made 
available in mimeographed form by the Agricultural Re- 
lations Department, Council for Social Action, Merom, 
Ind. Seven major topics are discussed: “the farmer and 
the land,” “the farmer and his community,” “the farmer 
and his marketing practices,” “the farmer and his relation 
to other farmers,” “the farmer and government,” “the 
farmer and other economic groups,” and “the farmer 
and international trade and welfare.” 


Whither From Here? 

Let us recall the assumptions underlying the movements 
sketched above for the recovery of Christian vocation. 
First, it is assumed that the most significant “witness” 
to Christianity is borne “on the job,” in and through the 
work one does for a livelihood. Secondly, it is assumed 
that persons who have similar vocational tasks and prob- 
lems are most capable of conducting an ethical quest and 
helping each other therein. Thirdly, it is assumed that 
this exploration of Christian vocation will furnish guid- 
av’ > for the ordering of social life in closer accord with 
Christian ethical principles. 

To those who regard these assumptions as valid, a 
wide gap appears in the church’s educational program 
with respect to the study of Christian ethics by adult vo- 
cational groups, and by young people who have made a 
vocational choice. In large congregations such groups 
might be organized as part of the local church’s educa- 
tional program. Smaller churches would need to under- 
take the project in association with others, through inter- 
church agencies; INFORMATION SERVICE will welcome 
suggestions in this connection and reports of undertak- 
ings in this field. 

Closely related to the topic discussed above is the 
“Christian cell” movement on which we plan to present 
a report in a later issue. 


Religion and Life Welsh Fellowship 


The Llanmadoc Religion and Life Fellowship of Wales 
which brings together both free Churchmen and Angli- 
cans for study and discussion of the meaning of Chris. 
tian teaching for social issues was organized in 1942. Its 
aims are stated as follows: 

“Believing that the Gospel is the Word of God for 
men in their outward association as well as in their in- 
ward thought and private life, and believing that Jesus 
is the norm of such a life and Christian history a record 
of its power, we seek 

“(1) To proclaim the way of Jesus as the way of 
man’s social and political salvation. 

“(2) To study this revelation in the light of the best 
New Testament knowledge of today. 

“(3) To understand what this has meant in the social 
life of Wales in the past. 

“(4) To think what it should mean in the major so- 
cial issues of our time.” 

The Fellowship fosters discussion and prepares litera- 
ture, but does not attempt to organize opinion to support 
any specific policy. 

The Welsh Pattern, issued by the Fellowship in 1945, 
outlines “the social tradition of Christian Wales” and 
discusses current conditions in the light of that tradition, 
Church leadership, the writers say, must “blaze a new 
trail, alike in the nurture of Church members and in 
witness to those outside. Here is a task demanding the 
combined resources of all the Churches.” This pamphlet 
became a basis for discussion “in limited but influential 
circles,” by other groups as well as the Fellowship. 

The 1948 conference of the Fellowship was devoted to 
discussion of the contribution of the Anglican and Sepa- 
ratist churches to “the true human community” and to 
“the status of the individual before God and in his rela- 
tions with society.” One great need today, it was pointed 
out, is for a synthesis of these two aspects of Christian 
life. “If Christian Wales is to recover its hold, it can 
only do so by combining the religious attitudes of both 
Anglicans and Separatists. It needs the individual con- 
viction and responsibility of the latter, and the corporate 
attitude and responsibility of the former. .. . But there 
must be no more antagonism between these attitudes: 
... the whole truth ... comes through the union of both.” 

The most recent publication of the Fellowship is The 
Miner and His Work (1949). The special problems of 
the coal industry in the period while the mines are being 
nationalized are discussed briefly. Some of the difficul- 
ties that must be surmounted, the report points out, stem 
from the industrial conflict that has gone on “for more 
than a hundred years,” while some are due to the current 
economic stringency, and others to the increased mechani- 
zation of the mines. The report discusses the Christian 
standards relevant to the situation, the need for long-term 
aims in the industry, and an educational program by 
which the churches might provide a “leaven of religious 
vision and determination” for the development of co- 
operation in the mines. One part of the churches’ task 
is the promotion of small discussion groups of men in 
similar occupations—not necessarily confined to church 
members, “though they should approach their problems 
from a definitely Christian standpoint.”” The churches 
should develop and train leaders, “panels of people with 
a well-grounded attitude to every sort of industrial, so- 
cial, political or international question—-well grounded 
both in general knowledge and in the knowledge of 
Christian principle.” 
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